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to Babylon, we are driven to note the contrast between
the intense individual energy of the^Hellenic communities
with their lack of political combination, and the iron
system of Asiatic centralisation which could accomplish
the most gigantic tasks by sheer manual labour, the mul-
titude as a political machine being everything, the indi-
vidual man nothing. Long before the Greeks and the
tribes akin to them had emerged from the savage ex-
clusiveness of the primitive family life, long before the
idea of the Polis or City or State had dawned upon their
minds, the Syrian sovereigns could mass and move
myriads at their will, could raise huge cities, and rear
sumptuous temples for a religion which prescribed to
each man not merely the routine of his daily life but his
social and political duties, and for a creed which left no
room whatever for the independent exercise of thought
and reason. But if Asiatic civilisation regarded as its
worst enemy the temper which, without a single secon-
dary motive or the selfish desiie of maintaining an estab-
lished system, seeks wisdom from the study of things as
they are, still in turning to account the physical resources
of a country it has not seldom achieved a splendid success.
The plains of Bagdad and Mosul are now a dreary and
desolate waste ; but these arid sands were thrice in the
year covered with a waving sea of corn in the days when
Sennacherib or Nebucadnezzar ruled at Nineveh or
Babylon. Pitiless as may have been their despotism,
they yet knew that their own wealth must be measured by
the fertility of the soil, and thus they took care that their
whole country should be parcelled otfc by a network of
canals, the largest of which might be a highroad for ships
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. On the soil thus
quickened the grain of corn, of millet, or of sesame
was multiplied, as the more cautious said, fifty or an
hundredfold, or, as Herodotos believed, in years of ex-